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Mr. A. K. Spofford presented the following report of 
the Committee of the Columbia Historical Society upon 
the removal of the Government to the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1800: 



T*ead before the Society, December 4, 1899. 



The committee appointed in pursuance of a vote of 
the Society, November 6, 1899, to consider and report 
upon the historic facts connected with the removal to 
the District of Columbia of the permanent seat of Gov- 
ernment of the United States, respectfully submit the 
following as their report: 

The duty with which we were charged required a 
careful and systematic examination of the legal and 
documentary evidence bearing upon the subject, in- 
cluding acts of Congress, executive orders and procla- 
mations, departmental records and contemporary let- 
ters and journals. In the entire absence of any com- 
prehensive history of the various steps connected with 
the initial organization of the Government in this Dis- 
trict we have been much aided by the researches as to 
portions of the inquiry contributed by members of this 
Society to its archives, and especially those of Dr. S. C. 
Busey, 1 Mr. W. B. Bryan, 2 and H. T. Taggart. Thanks 
are also due to President Kasson and to Mr. Osborne 
for important facts concerning early executive and 
judicial records collected by them. 

The briefest possible summary of the legislation 
which established this District as the permanent seat 

1 The history of the foundation of the Federal Territory and the location and 
early development of the Federal City. Pictures of the City of Washinirton iu 
the Past, by S. C. Busey, chapter 1, p. 17. 

2 Ibid, chapters 1 and 2. 
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of the Government will preface the history of the ac- 
tual removal, in the year 1800. 

The Continental Congress, from 1774 to 1778, and its 
successor, the Congress of the Confederation, from 1778 
to 1789, had been a movable body. It assembled suc- 
cessively at eight places, in four different States, viz., 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Lancaster, York, Princeton, 
Annapolis, Trenton and New York. Though its ses- 
sions during nearly one-half of this period of fifteen 
years were held at Philadelphia (theta the largest city 
in the country), Congress forsook it in 1783 for Prince- 
ton, N. J., mainly because of a rude disturbance of its 
proceedings by a mob of soldiers, which had not been 
promptly quelled. This incident undoubtedly contrib- 
uted much to the later hostility of that body to fixing 
the Capital in or near any large city. 

The convention which framed the Constitution in 
1787 was exercised by the question of a proper seat of 
Government. George Mason proposed to provide in 
that fundamental law against fixing it at any State 
capital. James Madison held that a central residence 
for the Government was a necessity. On his motion 
there was added to the enumerated powers of Congress 
this one: "To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may by cession of particular States and the 
acceptance of Congress become the seat of Government 
of the United States*" (Art. 1, Sec. 7.) 

The first Congress under the Constitution had few 
more difficult problems to settle than that of a perma- 
nent Capital for what Washington termed in his first 
address to Congress an "infant nation." It met in New 
York, in elegant accommodations, free of rent But 
the claims of other places and various offers of States 
poured in. Maryland and Virginia each offered ten 
miles square in any part of their territory which Con- 
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gress might choose. Protracted and sometimes acri- 
monious debates ensued. The chief controversy was 
over the conflicting claims of sites on the Delaware, 
the Potomac and the Susquehanna. The Eastern 
States were solid for the more northerly site, while the 
South was nearly equally solid for the Potomac. Once 
both Houses of Congress had actually voted to locate 
the Capital at Germantown, then six miles from Phila- 
delphia, but it was reconsidered. Wilmington, Har- 
risburg and Baltimore were all voted upon and all re- 
jected. The Potomac was denounced by New England 
members as an unhealthy wilderness, and it was de- 
clared that members would forego their election rather 
than go to a Congress on its banks. Numbers of East- 
ern adventurers had gone to the Southern States, and 
all had found their graves there. Mr. Madison declared 
the banks of the Susquehanna more unhealthy than 
those of the Potomac. Fisher Ames said that the gen- 
tlemen from Virginia "seemed to think the banks of 
the Potomac a paradise, and that river an Euphrates." 

A Georgia member said that if the North insisted on 
the Susquehanna it would "blow the coals of sedition 
and endanger the Union." 

A Connecticut member said, for himself, "he did not 
dare to go to the Potomac; he feared that the whole of 
New England would consider the Union destroyed." 
(Annals of Congress, v. d.) 

But out of this nettle, danger, the flower of safety 
was plucked at last by a compromise. Pennsylvania 
was placated by giving her the seat of Government for 
ten years, up to 1800; enough Southern votes against 
the bill for the assumption of the State debts by the 
United States were changed to carry that favorite 
measure of the Eastern States into law; and so the site 
of the Potomac was agreed to by a majority of three 
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votes in the House and two votes in the Senate. 

The "Act for establishing the temporary and per- 
manent seat of the Government of the United States" 
was approved by President Washington July 16, 1790. 
So much of it as bears most closely upon our inquiry 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, That a district of territory not 
exceeding ten miles square, to be located, as hereafter 
directed, on the River Potomac, at some place between 
the mouths of the Eastern Branch and Conogoeheague, 
be, and the same is hereby, accepted for the permanent 
seat of Government of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United States be 
authorized to appoint three Commissioners, who shall, 
under the direction of the President, survey and by 
proper metes and bounds define and limit a district of 
territory, under the limitations above mentioned; and 
the district so defined, limited and located, shall be 
deemed the district accepted by this Act for the per- 
manent seat of the Government of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That the said Commissioners shall have the 
power to purchase or accept such quantity of land on 
the eastern side of the said river, within the said dis- 
trict, as the President shall deem proper for the use of 
the United States, and according to such plans as the 
President shall approve the said Commissioners shall, 
prior to the first Monday in December, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred, provide suitable buildings for 
the accommodation of Congress, and of the President, 
and for the public offices of the Government of the 
United States 

Sec. 4. That for defraying the expense of such pur- 
chases and buildings the President of the United States 
be authorized and requested to accept grants of money. 

Sec. 5. That prior to the first Monday in December 
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next all offices attached to the seat of the Government 
of the United States shall be removed to, and until the 
said first Monday in December, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred, shall remain at the city of Phila- 
delphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, at which place 
the session of Congress next ensuing the present shall 
be held. 

Sec. 6. That on the said first Monday in December, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred, the seat of the 
Government of the United States shall, by virtue of 
this Act, be transferred to the district and place afore- 
said. And all offices attached to the said seat of Gov- 
ernment shall accordingly be removed thereto by their 
respective holders, and shall, after the said day, cease 
to be exercised elsewhere; and that the necessary ex- 
pense of such removal shall be defrayed out of the du- 
ties on imposts and tonnage, of which a sufficient sum 
is hereby appropriated. (I, U. S. Statutes at Large, 130.> 

This Act, it will be observed, left a wide liberty of 
choice to the President of any site within about a hun- 
dred miles above the confluence of the Eastern Branch 
and the Potomac. But an amendment, passed by Con- 
gress the next year and approved March 3, 1791 (I, U. 
S. Statutes at Large, 214), repealed the limitation of 
the ten miles square which required it to be located 
above the mouth of the Eastern Branch, and authorized 
the President to include the town of Alexandria and 
adjacent lands lying below that branch as well as. 
above, on both sides of the Potomac. 

Previous^ action by President Washington had been 
taken by the appointment of three Commissioners, 
Messrs. Johnson, Stuart and Carroll, on January 22 r 
1791, under the Act of 1790, and by a proclamation 
January 24, 1791, directing them to proceed forthwith 
to run "lines of experiment," beginning on Hunting 
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Creek, Va., running due northwest ten miles; thence 
due northeast ten miles, Grossing the Putomac into 
Maryland; thence due southeast ten miles, and thence 
southwest ten miles to the place of beginning. (I, Mes- 
sages and Papers oi the Presidents, 100.) This location, 
not in terms provided for in the first Act, appears to 
have been made with a view to secure amendatory leg- 
islation, and perhaps to make his "lines of experiment" 
satisfactory alike to Congress, to Maryland and to Vir- 
ginia, in view of the sum of $120,000 voted by the Vir- 
ginia Legislature as a free gift toward the public build- 
ings in case of acceptance by Congress of her Act of 
Cession of December 3, 1789. 

Maryland also gave the sum of $72,000 outright for 
the public buildings, besides ceding the land for the 
Federal District, December 23, 1788, and afterward, by 
three successive Acts, in 1796, 1797 and 1799, loaned 
the large sum of $250,000 for the same object, on the 
personal security of the Commissioners, added to that 
of the Government, the amendatory Act having re- 
peated the stipulation that the Government buildings 
should be erected on the Maryland side of the river. 

The corner stone of the District of Columbia was 
laid on the Virginia side, April 15, 1791, with Masonic 
ceremonies. 

March 29, 1791, Washington met the chief land-hold- 
ers in the District at Georgetown, who agreed by deed, 
attested March 30, to convey to the President and Com- 
missioners all their lands in fee simple, retaining an 
undivided half interest in the lots that might be sold, 
giving outright all spaces occupied by streets and ave- 
nues, and receiving twenty-live pounds colonial (about 
$6G.t>7) per acre for all taken for public buildings or 
improvements. 

March 30, J 791, the President issued a proclamation, 
defining finallv the metes and bounds of the District 
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of Columbia (I, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
102), and on April 3d he wrote to the Commissioners, 
styling the embryo Capital "the Federal City," a desig- 
nation which Washington continued to use through 
life. The Commissioners, however, on September 9, 
1791, in a letter to L'Enfant, determined to call it "the 
City of Washington," that honored name which it has 
ever since borne; and they gave the district the title 
of the "Territory of Columbia." 

The actual survey of the district embraced in the ten 
miles square was begun in Februaty, 1791, by Major 
Andrew Ellicott, an accomplished surveyor and engi- 
neer, who was directed by the Secretary of State, Jef- 
ferson, February 13, 1791, to proceed to "the Federal 
territory on the Potomac" for that purpose. In the fol- 
lowing month, March, 1791, Major Pierre Charles L'En- 
fant, a French engineer, who had served with credit in 
the Revolutionary War, was chosen by Washington 
and Jefferson to aid in the extensive work of laying 
out the city that was to be. L'Enfant, with an instinct- 
ive genius which has made the plan of Washington City 
his lasting monument, drew the map and accompany- 
ing inscriptions which the President submitted to Con- 
gress, with a special message, December 13, 1791. (I, 
Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 113.) 

The creation of the Capital of the United States was 
the first instance in history of a nation's founding a 
seat of government on new ground by legislative act. 
And the city was planned on a scale of amplitude, and 
with a marvelous foresight which does immortal honor 
to its chief projectors, Washington, Jefferson, L'Enfant 
and Ellicott. These broad streets, magnificent avenues, 
noble vistas and ample reservations by which one-half 
the city area is forever secured from being built upon, 
attest the broad-minded sagacity of its founders. The 
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National Capital, cradled in the wilderness a hundred 
years ago, finds its "magnificent distances," once the 
theme of thoughtless ridicule, none too ample for a 
thronging population, in an age when distance is al- 
most annihilated. 

Coming now to the recital of the removal of the Gov- 
ernment to its new and chosen Capital we find the Con- 
gress at Philadelphia providing therefor by an Act ap- 
proved April 24, 1800 (I, U. g. Statutes at Large, 214), 
amendatory of that of July 16, 1790, and authorizing 
the President to anticipate the time of removal, fixed 
by that law as tjie first Monday in December, 1800. 
President Adams had previously reminded Congress in 
his annual address, December 3, 1799, that the Gov- 
ernment was required on the first Monday of December 
next to be transferred from Philadelphia to the, district 
chosen for its permanent seat, and that the Commis- 
sioners had reported the public buildings advanced so 
that the removal would be practicable and the accom- 
modations satisfactory. (Annals of Congress, Sixth Con- 
gress, 190.) On the 13th of May, 1800, Congress pro- 
vided by law that its next regular session should be 
held on the third Monday of November, 1800, at the 
City of Washington, instead of the first Monday in De- 
cember, the Constitutional date for its assembling, in 
the absence of a special enactment. (II, U. S. Statutes 
at Large, 85.) The next day, May 14, that body ad- 
journed, and President Adams, on the day following, 
May 15, 1800, issued the following order, in pursuance 
of the Act of April 24. 

"The President requests the several heads of Depart- 
ments to take the most prudent and economical ar- 
rangements for the removal of the public offices, clerks 
and papers, according to their own best judgment, as 
soon as may be convenient, in such manner that the 
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public offices may be opened in the City of Washington 
for the despatch of business, by the 15th Qf June." (IT, 
Gibbs's Memoirs of the Administrations of Washing- 
ton and Adams, 362. This important executive order 
is not filed in the Department of State, nor has it been 
found in any contemporary publication.) 

The fact that the 15th of June fell on Sunday in 1800 
either did not occur to the President, or was deemed un- 
important in allowing just a calendar month for com- 
pleting the transit of the executive officers and effects 
from Philadelphia to Washington. 

President Adams himself left Philadelphia May 27, 
1800, traveling by way of Lancaster, Pa., and Freder- 
icktown, Md., a circuitous route, but affording oppor- 
tunities of entertainment by the way. 

He did not reach Georgetown until June 3d, one 
week later, although the daily stage via Baltimore, 
leaving Philadelphia at 8 a. m., then arrived at Wash- 
ington the next day at 5 p. m. The "Centinel of Liber- 
ty, or Georgetown and Washington Advertiser," of 
June 6, 1800, had this paragraph: "The President of 
the United States arrived in this place on Tuesday last. 
At the boundary line of the District of Columbia he 
was met by a large crowd of respectable citizens on 
horseback and escorted into town, where he was re- 
ceived with pleasure and veneration. The military of 
the City of Washington and the marines stationed 
there manifested their respect by sixteen discharges of 
musketry- and artillery." There were at that time but 
sixteen States in the Union. 

The same journal records a meeting of the citizens 
of Georgetown May 31, which appointed a committee 
to address the President by letter of Velcome. In his 
reply, dated "Union Tavern, Georgetown, June 4, 
1800," Mr. Adams wrote: "I congratulate you, gentle- 
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men, on the translation of the Government to the city 
so near you." 

On Thursday, June 5, we find the scene of the Presi- 
dential reception transferred to Washington, where an 
address was presented to President Adams in the 
chamber of the House of Representatives at the Capitol 
by Mr. Tristram Dalton, in behalf of the citizens. 

Mr. Adams replied: "I congratulate you on the 
blessings which Providence has been pleased to be- 
stow in a particular manner on this situation, and es- 
pecially on its destination to be the permanent seat of 
Government." 

On the 11th of June the President was given an en- 
tertainment at Alexandria, at which upward of a hun- 
dred citizens were present. 

President Adams left Washington on Saturday, June 
14, and proceeded on his way to Massachusetts, having 
spent nearly two weeks in the District. 

The removal of the various Department offices, their 
clerks, archives, etc., to the new Capital was promptly 
entered upon. Search of contemporary newspapers 
shows that the heads of the Departments left Philadel- 
phia for Washington at the following dates: 

Charles Lee, Attorney General and Acting Secretary 
of State, May 28, 1800; Samuel Dexter, Secretary of 
War, arrived June 12, 1800; Benjamin Stoddert, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, left Philadelphia June 11; Abraham 
Bradley, Jr., acting for Postmaster General Haber- 
sham (absent in Georgia), left Philadelphia May 27, 
and arrived here May 29; Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of 
the Treasury, arrived July 2, 1800; John Marshall, Sec- 
retary of State, arrived June 6, 1800. 

The clerks employed in the various Departments 
(about 126 in number) came over from Philadelphia at 
various dates, by stage or hired conveyance. They 
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were allowed all expenses, out of the appropriation for 
removal of the Government offices and archives, and 
about $64,000 was thus paid out of the Treasury for 
the entire pecuniary charges of removing a Govern- 
ment from its temporary Capital to its permanent one. 
The Department records, office furniture, etc., were 
nearly all shipped around by Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays and the Potomac by sailing vessels, constituting 
no small bulk, and the myth of "a single packet sloop/' 
which magazine writers have reported as having trans- 
ferred all the archives of the United States to this city, 
has no foundation in fact. 

The Washington that received the executive emi- 
grants was imperfectly provided with accommodations 
for them. Only one Department building was erected, 
the old 'Treasury edifice, on the site of the present south 
front of that Department, a plain two-story brick, of 
only thirty rooms. The War Department went into 
lodgings (a practice of which the present day shows 
many survivals) on Pennsylvania avenue above Twen- 
ty-first street, and the Postoffice Department was 
opened in a leased house near Blodget's Hotel, at the 
corner of Eighth and E streets. 

So far as the records of the Departments now show, 
the first official paper dated at Washington was a note 
from J. Wagner, Chief Clerk of the Department of 
State, to Evan Jones, dated "7th June, 1800, Depart- 
ment of State, City of Washington." A week later is 
recorded an official instruction addressed by John Mar- 
shall, Secretary of State, to Mr. William Vans Murray, 
the United States Minister Resident to the Batavian 
Republic, under date of June 16, 1800. In the War De- 
partment, the fire that occurred November 8, 1800, de- 
stroyed all the papers in the office of the Secretary. 
The Treasury Department has no records of letters 
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sent or received in 1800, which were presumably de- 
stroyed in one of the two fires which visited that office. 

No other Department records at about the time of 
removal are found. 

The removal of the Department of State is thus no- 
ticed in the Philadelphia Daily Aurora: 

"28 May, 1800. The office of the Department of 
State will be removed this day from Philadelphia. All 
letters and applications are therefore to be addressed 
to that Department at the City of Washington from 
this date." 

On May 23, 1800, Claypoole's American Daily Ad- 
vertiser said editorially: "The Government offices, it 
is expected, will be removed in all next week." 

In the Daily Aurora of June 12, 1800, appeared a no- 
tice that "Letters and newspapers must in the future 
be directed to the respective officers of the Government 
at the City of Washington." 

A similar notice in the Daily Advertiser of June 11, 
1800, reads more fully: 

"PUBLIC OFFICES. 

"The following public offices are removed from Phil- 
adelphia: 

"Office of the Secretary of State. 
"Secretary of War. 
"Secretary of the Navy, and General Poetoffice. 
"Letters and newspapers must in future be directed 
to the respective officers at the City of Washington." 

As early as July 7, 1800, we find the Treasury De- 
partment advertising in a Georgetown paper (there be- 
ing none issued in Washington until the National In- 
telligencer began, October 31, 1800) for supplies of 
five hundred cords of wood — oak and hickory — for use 
of that Department. 
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In a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, Oliver 
Wolcott, to James McHenry, late Secretary of War, 
dated Washington, July 18, 1800, that officer says: 
"General Marshall has been gone about a fortnight, 
but will soon return. The law character (meaning At- 
torney General Lee) has gone to Norfolk with his lady, 
and Mr. Stoddert, Mr. Dexter and myself govern this 
great nation; but how wisely is not for me to deter- 
mine." (II, Gibbs's Washington and Adams.) 

President Adams returned to Washington from his 
home at Quincy, Mass., on the 1st of November, 1800, 
and the Georgetown Centinel of Liberty announced: 
"He occupies the spacious building erected for the ac- 
commodation of our Chief Magistrate." 

Passing now from the Departments, which we have 
found fully opened here for public business by the time 
fixed in President Adams' executive order of May 15, 
1800 (namely, June 15, 1800), we find Congress assem- 
bling in the Capitol building (the north wing only be- 
ing yet completed) on January 17, 1800, the third Mon- 
day fixed by its own Act. 

No quorum, however, appeared in either House that 
day; but on the 18th the House of llepresentatives had 
a quorum, and the Senate on November 21st, when a 
joint committee was sent to President Adams, notify- 
ing him that Congress was in session and ready to re- 
ceive any communication from him. The President re- 
plied that he would address them the following day. 
On November 22nd, both Houses being assembled in 
the Senate Chamber, he read his speech (equivalent to 
the annual messages of later days), in which occurred 
this notable passage: 

"Immediately after the adjournment of Congress at 
their last session in Philadelphia I gave directions, in 
compliance with the laws, for the removal of the pub- 
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lie offices, records and property. These directions have 
been executed, and the public officers have since re- 
sided and conducted the ordinary business of the Gov- 
ernment in this place. 

"I congratulate the people of the United States on 
the assembling of Congress at the permanent seat of 
their Government, and I congratulate you, gentlemen, 
on the prospect of a residence not to be changed." (An- 
nals of Congress, Sixth Congress, p. 723.) 

In the reply of the Senate, that body said: "We con- 
gratulate ourselves on the convention of the Legisla- 
ture at the permanent seat of Government." (Ibid, p. 
726,) 

President Adams replied: "With you, I ardently 
hope that stability will be communicated as well to the 
Government itself as to its beautiful and commodious 
seat." 

Similar sentiments in different language were em- 
bodied in the address of the House of Representatives 
and in the President's reply. 

It remains to notice briefly the action of the third co- 
ordinate branch of the Government, the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

That body adjourned its February term of the year 
1800 on February 13th, and assembled for the first ses- 
sion of the f ollowing term on the 4th of August, 1800. 
It is to be noted that this adjournment was in Febru- 
ary, before the amendatory Act of Congress authoriz- 
ing the removal from Philadelphia to be anticipated, 
and three months before the issue of President Adams' 
order fixing June 15, 1800, as the time for opening the 
executive offices in the City of Washington. The pref- 
ace to its minutes reads as follows: 

"At a Supreme Court of the United States to be 
balden agreeably to law at Philadelphia (the same be- 
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ing the seat of the National Government) on the first 
Monday, being the third day of August in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred," etc. 

The minutes of the last session of this term conclude 
as follows: "The Court having finished its business 
depending before them adjourn to the time and place 
by law appointed. (Signed) 

"SAM'L BAYAKD, Clerk." 

The minutes of the first session at Washington open 
as follows: "At a Supreme Court of the United States 
holden at the Capitol in the City of Washington (the 
same being the seat of the National Government) on 
the first Monday, being the 2nd day of February, A. D. 
1801, and of our Independence the twenty-fifth," etc. 

A quorum was first secured on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 4, 1801. 

It may be noted that the Clerk's minute prefixed to 
the judicial record of the August session at Philadel- 
phia makes the error of calling the first Monday in 
August, the third day, whereas it was actually the 
fourth. The statement in the same minute — "at Phila- 
delphia (the same being the seat of the National Gov- 
ernment") — was the stereotyped formula always pre- 
fixed, and can hardly be regarded as involving any ex- 
pression of the Court. It may be that the Judges, see- 
ing that no special preparation had been made for them 
at Washington, met at Philadelphia in their habitual 
quarters for mere reasons of comfort and convenience. 

In any case, two facts stand out in distinct relief 
upon a careful review of the historical data here set 
forth: 

First — all the Executive Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States were in full operation at 
the City of Washington, and not elsewhere, on the 16th 
of June, A. D. 1800, in strict pursuance of law, 
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Secondly — The Legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment was duly organized and in full operation in the 
City of Washington on the 21st day of November, 1800. 

Your committee having been charged with no other 
duty than to inquire into and report the facte regard- 
ing the change of the seat of Government of the United 
States, in the year 1800, do not deem it proper to in- 
dicate any opinion regarding the most appropriate date 
for celebrating the centenary of that memorable event. 
That is a question whose solution ultimately rests with 
the Congress of the United States. 



